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The summer|thought sometimes pressed on his mind, that he 


) passed ; and to me it was a matter of wonder that/was not growing in grace; nay, more,—he feared 
Price Two Dollars per annum, payable in advance.|such a luxuriant growth, such a fine appearance /|that in the inward life and power of religion he 
of green leaves, should be unattended with a|was withering. This conviction increased, until 
single bud. At last the truth forced itself upon jhe found that his peace and safety consisted in 
me,—the rose bush, which had borne the beautiful|ceasing from all these engagements, that in 
flowers, was but a graft upon a wild stock, and the|quietness he might seek after a more intimate 
much-promising, nothing-yielding shoots, were|acquaintance with his Heavenly Father, and wit- 
from the old root. On closer investigation, I found|ness a fresh visitation of love, and a renewal of 
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PHILADELPHIA. that the leaves, although flourishing in appear-|inward life and greenness. The suckers, which 
° ance, were very different from those which grew|had been draining his spiritual life, were cut 
F ; on the graft. Christian, if thou art bearing fruit|off, as it were,in one day. In his silent watching 
8 Postage, when paid quarterly in advance, five cents. |to the praise of the blessed Saviour, it will be|and waiting, he witnessed a new growth inwardly ; 
, === | found only on the branches springing from the graft|and although his path afterwards was attended by 
, _ For “The Friend.” |he himself has placed in thee,—all that is worth|much sickness and suffering, yet knowing his way 
. Musings and Memories, anything, is the growth of that graft. Take heed,|}and work to be ordered of the Lord, he was kept 
e “For ye see your callings, brethren.” —Pact. lest in running into things ostensibly good, thou|in patience, until the period came when his 
P If we see our particular calling, and therein|shouldst be found encouraging a growth, vigour-|earthly service being accomplished, his Divine 
i abide, happy are we. Many who are indubitably|us in appearance, and drawing human attention] Master gathered him home in love. 
‘ called of the Lord Jesus to walk in humility and| from afar, which will not produce the true fruits} There are many things which dwarf the growth 
, purity before him,—who have in measure given|of the Spirit, and which may cause a withering|of the christian beside the undue giving up the 
up their hearts to the subduing, cleansing opera- and blight to come over that growth in thee which| mind and attention to these works of ostensible 
; tions of the Holy Spirit, do yet through the weak-|Was of Divine nourishing, and whose fruit and|charity, but there is no growth which appears 80 
nesses of the flesh, and by not keeping close enough | flower were acceptable to thy Heavenly Father,|like in leaf and greenness to the true growth from 
7 on the watch, engage in things for which they haye|@2d comforting to his saints on earth. The works|the graftings of the Spirit. 
0 no heavenly commission. All are called to ex-|0f charity and labours of love into which any are ania ies 
» hibit the practical influences of pure religion in led by their Heavenly Father, are to be accounted : An Alpine Romance : 
, life and conversation, bat all are not called to the |amongst the fruits of the Spirit, and being brought} The London Globe condenses from the Courier 
5 ministry of the gospel, or to engage in every work forth through grace, have no tendency to dwarf|des Alpes the remarkable story connected with a 
d of benevolence set before them. Let us wait on|®0y growth from the root of Divine Life. discovery just made in an Alpine glacier. Nine- 
r- the Lord, that he may not only show us our cai-| _ My experience with my rose bush is similar to}teen years ago, September 14th, 1844, a young 
s. ing, but strengthen us to keep in it. Some who|that of many others. Bushes which one year|man, then recently married, set out from the Al- 
h feel that much has been forgiven them, are desirous | have borne abundantly of large, fuil-formed flowers, | pine village of Passy, on a pilgrimage to the Con- 
vd of manifesting their sense thereof by engaging in | beautiful and fragrant ; the next year put forth|vent of St. Bernard, pursuing his journey a 
id works of apparent love to others, by ministering buds diminutive and of little account, whilst suck- by-paths across the mountains. He never reache 
a to their wants, temporal and spiritual, by instruct-| Ts from the root have grown with great vigour. |his destination ; and from that time no human 
P ing them in righteousness; by endeavouring by|These suckers must be cut off, if the flowering|eye had seen him alive. All search for the miss- 
2 word, and earnest pleadings, to lead them to the|plant is to thrive. Thou, who art engaged in|ing man was in vain 3 and for manya lonely night 
es Lord Jesus Christ, the alone source of saving|™many benevolent works, who art occupying much|a young widow wept in her little cottage in Passy, 
d help. A desire for the salvation of all, is a neces-|time, in thy labours for others, just seriously con-| gradually solaced by the cries of a baby who had 
p sary consequence of having received ourselves|sider thy present condition. Art thou growing|never seen his father. After that the veil of time 
. remission of sins. But this desire does not of|ia best things? In the midst of thy show of|covered all. 


itself give the necessary call to labour with them, |g7eenness, is there a corresponding bringing forth 


It so happened, about a fortnight ago, a shep- 


or furnish a justification to us for engaging in 
teligious controversy with them, or give us the 
right ability to exhort, reprove, beseech or instruct. 
Abide in your callings, if ye would prosper aright. 
Ye may be disposed to say of the many specious 
—- of charity, “‘ These are good works and 
abours of love, and I shall surely prosper spirit- 
ually, if I engage in them.’”’ But pause: wait to 
know if they be in the line of your calling. 
Temptations beset all our paths, and especially are 
we liable to fall into them, if we are engaged in 
things to which our Heavenly Father has not 


of flower and of fruit in thy spirit, acceptable to|herd of the village of Sameens went in search of 
thy Heavenly Father? Let his unflattering wit-|a lost goat. Suddenly, on jumping across a deep 
ness within thee speak. If thou art conscious that] glacier, an extraordinary sight arrested his eyes. 
but little or no growth inwardly in the work of|The rays of the sinking sun illumined a gulf of 
righteousness has been witnessed, it will be to thee|ice, looking like a vast crystal cavern, in the midst 
of no avail to plead thy outward growth in showy|of which was the figure of a man lying flat on his 
leaves, and those acts of apparent charity, which, | back, with apparently open eyes, and hands folded 
if not thy proper business, are but as the wgak-|across his breast. Horror-struck, the peasant nearly 


ening suckers which draw away nourishment from 
the true growth. The true growth gives fruit 
and flower for the plants. The true growth in 
thee will have ‘‘its fruit unto holiness, the end 


lost his footing; but, ragovering himself, looked 
once more. He had not been mistaken; there 
was the figure at the bottom, to all appearance fast 
asleep, stretched out at his ease. Sooner than he 


M. 

F talled us. Some ran into all so-called charities, | whereof is everlasting life,” thought, he arrived at the Chalet de la Gelaize, 
— with zeal; and some have doubtless a larger com- I well remember an excellent man,—a reli-|where he made known his Pa Tt was too 
e3, mission, or permission, to engage therein, than giously minded exhorter amongst the Methodists, | late to revisit the cave ; but at break of dawn the 
z of others. If thou wouldst be preserved from being —who was willing to spend and be spent in works | next morning a party of mountaineers set out for the 


& green spreading tree, without fruit, see thou|for the good of others. He was frequent in his|spot. The crystal satcophagus was soon found, 
He keep to thy calling. exhortations in meeting-houses and beside sick|and the boldest of the weer was let down to 
bis I havein my garden a rose bush, which, though | beds. He laboured abundantly in first-day schools, the icy depths, from which e brought in his 
and | of small growth, has borne beautiful roses. This|and wherever he thought he might do good. His|arms the body of a young man, frozen, and hatd 
us- | summer the old growth appeared unusually weakly, |time not devoted to making a preparation for the|as stone, yet still looking fresh and life-like. 
- aud bloomed feebly. But there were strong and| wants of the body, seemed fully occupied in these,| Two elderly peasants at once recognit#ed the 


Vigourous shoots, lifting up green leaves and spread-|a8 he deemed them, religious 


engagements. In 


features as those of the pilgrim of Passy be 
ing branches far above those which had heretofore|the midst of his hurry and seal to work, thojriously lost nineteen yeats ago. Embaliied in 
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ice, decay had not yet touched his flesh, and he|the efficient man; the determination that whatjover $10 to each individual, and so down to 
had lain undisturbed in his crystal coffin while ajyou have to do shall be done in spite of all petty| Switzerland, in which the entire cost is only $1.70 
generation of men passed away over his head. |obstacles, and finished off, at once and finally.|to each person. 


The discoverers came to the decision to carry their 


‘* How often have I seen persons, who would 


Great Britain also, carries the greatest national 


burden at once to Passy. There was no choice of |have done well, if they would but have acted up|debt. If equally divided among the population, 
conveyance, the only one being the crochet, or|to their sense of duty! Thankful I am to believe|every map, woman and child would owe $140. If 
hook, fastened to the shoulders, on which all|that conscience is the established ruler over your|that of France was so divided, it would make 
loads are transported in the Alps. ‘To the hook,|actions; but I want to enlarge its province, andjabout $65 to each individual; and the national 
accordingly, the frozen corpse was fastened in a|make it condescend to those which may appear to|debt of Russia so divided, would give about $22 


sitting posture, with upright head, and feet hang- 
ing to the ground. Thus the pilgrim, dead nine- 
teen years, was carried to his former home, through 
snow-fields and glaciers, across rocks, fields, and 
meadows, extending over near a score of miles. 
Fastened still to the crotchet, the body of the 
young man was left at the cottage of the young 
widow of Passy—now young no more, but an 
elderly gray-haired woman. The son, who had 
never before seen his father, made him a wooden 
coffin, and to honour his memory, kept the body 
lying in state for twenty-four hours. Then, at 
the ringing of bells, and accompanied by all the 
inhabitants of the village, the pilgrim was car- 
ried to his last resting-place, never more to be 
disturbed by mortal hands. 
ening apianan 
For “ The Friend.” 

The following letter, addressed by the cele- 
brated Thomas Fowell Buxton, to a son on entering 
college, may attract the attention of some of the 
young readers of “The Friend,” who have few 
to cheer and direct them: 

“Tt is not often that I trouble my children with 
advice, and never, I believe, unless I have some- 
thing particular to say. At the present time, I 
think I have that to say which is deeply import- 
ant to the success of your business in life; nay, 
its effects may extend beyond the grave. You 
are now a man, and I am persuaded that you must 
be prepared to hold a very inferior station in life, 
to that which you might fill, unless you resolve, 


you minor matters. Have a conscience to be 
fitting yourself for life in whatever you do, and 
in the management of your mind and powers. In 
Scripture phrase, ‘Gird up the loins of your mind.’ 

“The punctuality which I desire for you, in- 
volves and comprehends the exact arrangement of 
your time. It is a matter on which much de- 
pends; fix how much time you will spend upon 
each object, and adhere, all but obstinately, to your 

lan. 

eee Method,’ says Cecil, ‘is like packing things 
in a box; a good packer will get in twice as much 
as a bad one.’ If you mean to be the effective 
man, you must set about it earnesgly, and at once. 
No man ever yet yawned it into being with a 
wish: you must make arrangements for it; you 
must watch it; you must notice it when you fail ; 
and you must keep some kind of a journal of your 
failures. 

‘“‘ But whatever negligence may creep into your 
studies, or your pursuits of pleasure or of business, 
let there be one point, at least, on which you are 
always watchful, always alive: I mean the per- 
formance of your religious duties. 

“Let nothing induce you, even for a day, to 
neglect the perusal of Scripture. You know the 
value of prayer: it is precious above all price. 
Never, never neglect it.” 


A Few Baropean Statistics, 


The British government has just published a 
‘¢ Blue Book,” with the title, “Statistical Tables 


with God’s help, that whatever you do, you will) Relating to Foreign Countries,” from which some 
do it well; unless you make up your mind, that|interesting figures may be gleaned. . It appears 
it is better to accomplish perfectly a very small|that Belgium has the densest population—393 
amount of work, than to half do ten times as|persons to the square mile; England (without 
much. What you do know, know thoroughly.| Wales) has 377; Wurtemburg, 373; Holland, 
There are few instances, in modern times, of a/280; Russia has but 10 persons to the square 
rise equal to that of Sir Edward Sugden. After|mile, and stands at the bottom of the list. If we 
one of the Weymouth elections, I was shut up in| follow the list up, we find that Norway has 12 


a carriage with him for twenty-four hours. I persons to the square mile; Sweden, 22; Greece, 
v 


ventured to ask him what was the secret of his 6; Spain, 89; Poland, 91; Moldavia, 100; 


success : his answer was, ‘T resolved, when begin-| Portugal, 104; Denmark, 119 ; Switzerland, 161; 
ning to read law, to make everything I acquired| Prussia, 165; France, 176, and Brunswick, 194. 


perfectly my own, and never to go to a second| The number of yearly marriages in proportion 
thing, till I had entirely accomplished the first.|to the entire population varies considerably among 
Many of my competitors read as much in a day|the nations of Europe. Thus in Prussia, the 
as I read in a week; but at the end of twelve|marriages in a year are 1 in every 106 of the 
months, my knoweledge was as fresh as on the| population; in Russia, 1 in 111; Austria, 1 in 
day it was acquired, while theirs had glided away|117; France, 1 in 122; England, 1 in 123; Nor- 
from their recollection.’ way, 1 in 124; Hanover, 1 in 128; Holland, 1 

“Let the same masculine determination to act|in 129; Denmark, 1 in 129; Sweden, 1 in 1855 
to some purpose, go through your life. Do the|Spain, 1 in 141; Bavaria, 1 ‘in 160; Greece, 1 
day’s work to-day. At college, I was extremely|in 174. : 
intimate with two young men, both of extraordi-| The births in the several nations are stated to 
nary talents. The one was always ahead of his|be in the following proportions. In Poland 
tutor; he was doing this year, the work of next/there is one birth yearly to every 23 of the popu- 

ear, and although upon many parts of the subject|lation, Prussia, 1 to 24; Austria, 1 to 24; Rus- 

e knew more than his examiner, yet he contrived sia, 1 to 25; Wurtemburg, 1 to 26; England, 1 
to answer what was actually proposed to him most|to 28; Bavaria, 1 to 29; Spain, 1 to 29; Bel- 
scandalously; while the other, by knowing per-|gium, 1 to 80; Holland, 1 to 80; Norway, 1 to 
fectly what it was his business to know, though|30; Sweden 1 to 32; Hanover, 1 to 33; Den- 
not confining himself to that, never, to the best|/mark, 1 to $8; Greece, 1 in 34; France, only 1 
of my recollection, failed to answer any question jin 38. 
that was put to him. 

“ Again, be punctual. I do not mean the m 
being in time for lectures 


= out of which punct 
0 


In regard to the costliness uf government, 
erely|Great Britain takes the lead, the average expense 
» &c,; but I mean that/to each individual amounting to $13.25; Holland 


to each person. Switzerland has no public debt. 


———_+e—_——_ 


Sin on both Sides the Counter. 


In the case of thousands and thousands of per. 
sons there is what is called bargain-making, a 
perpetual vigilance and exercise of petty cunning 
and sharpness, to obtain things without rendering 
an equivalent. 

There is a very widely extended feeling in the 
community that a man has a right to get as much 
as he can for his dollar. 

No, sir, you have not. 

You have a right to get a dollar’s worth for 
your dollar, and no more. If you desire to get 
more than a dollar’s worth for it you are a sinner 
before God; you have broken a commandment of 
God; you have coveted. If you go out to shop 
thinking, “‘I have thirty dollars for my summer 
outfit; I understand that goods are ruinously low 
just now; it is said that men are breaking down 
on every side; and I believe that, with telling 
what I can do in that store, and what 1 have done 
in that, I can buy a hundred dollars’ worth with 
my thirty,” then you go out deliberately to steal. 
You go with a desire to take without giving a 
equivalent ; and that is coveting. 

How many persons are there, even among com- 
municants of the church, and those that recognize 
the canons of christianity, who, not having been 
instructed in this matter, and being scarcely con- 
scious that there is anything wrong about it, are 
given to this very practice of seeking to” obtain 
things for less than they are worth. One of these 
persons comes home from a morning’s shopping, 
and much curiosity is excited by the mysterious 
silence which she maintains. One and another 
asks : 

“‘ What did you get to-day?” 

But the mystery is not solved. Ah, there isan 
exquisite pleasure yet todawn! By and by the 
bell rings, and the package is handed in. 

“What is it? what is it?” is heard from. every 
mouth. The table is cleared, the strings are cut, 
the parcel is opened, the goods are spread out. 

“ Now, what do you think I gave for that?” 

“Why, I should think that must have cost you 
a dollar and a half a yard.” 

“< Fifty cents! as sure as I live. Furry cents!” 

What exquisite enjoyment is experienced ovet 
that dollar that was not paid, but that should have 
been! No sacrifice ever smelled half so sweet m 
the,imaginary nostrils of any old god as to this 
person does that dollar which she did not pay whe 
she ought to! The children are regaled ; the very 
servants are called in, and there isa family jubilee. 
Why? Because a person has got things four time 
less than she should have done ! 

It is sometimes said that persons who go ot 
shopping must resort to this course as a protecti® 
against imposition, because people are so fraudu- 
lent, because clerks take such advantages, becaus 
merchants have no conscience and no principle. 
My own impression is, that there is more principle 
behind the counter than before it, and that the 
chief educators of dishonesty in stores are the cue 
tomers. Business men, with the whole comm 
nity of bargain-makers and shoppers pitted against 


he uality grows,—that love comes next, in which country, the average cost of}thom, stand behind their counters as behind 8 
accuracy, precision, and vigour, which makes! being governed is $12.25 ; in France it is a little' many bulwarks, saying, “I am not going 
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carried by storm.’ Sometimes it is a play of guile | Bangkok—the temples—they almost darken the| was there not a wonderful testimony to the power 


and craft on both sides. A dealer sees a person|air. These birds display an almost éncredible im- 


coming in, and he says: pudence. 





Before daybreak they stalk about the 


of the Bible? Is there any other book in the 
world that you could carry into the company of 


“There comes B. ; she will beat you down; gojstreets in dozens, to steal everything that comes|men, and make them say, “If we open this, and 













































up on your goods.” 


: 


what they are worth 
the store when the other party says, 

“She has got my goods, but she paid three 
times as much as she need to have paid!’ 

{hey have both done a dishonorable and un- 
christian thing. 

It is said that men cannot do business without 
having recourse to such dishonest practices. That: 
is the same as saying that Christ’s example cannot 
be followed in this world. Now that is a false 
doctrine. Christ’s example can be followed in this 
world if a person is willing to suffer for the sake 
of doing right. There is no good thing on earth 
that cannot be done under such circumstances. 
Do you tell me that a man cannot be honest and 
bea doctor? He can; but many are trying to be 
doctors who are not heroic enough. Do you tell 
me that a man cannot be honest and be a lawyer? 
He can; but many are trying to be lawyers who 
are not of material stern enough. A man can be 
honest in any position. There is no store, no office, 
no business thoroughfare through which the Lord 
Jesus Christ could not walk ; and where he could 
walk his disciples can walk, for his command to 
them is that they shall take up their cross and 
follow him. It cost something to be honest in 
these places, and so it does to be honest anywhere. 


the dogs 
towns and 


and dogs. 


platform. 


Animal Life in Siam. 

Thtre is, of course, no lack of savage and pre- 
daceous animals in Siam. The rivers and swamps 
are populated by crocodiles and rhinoceroses ; the 
forests by tigers, bears, and deer of various des- 
criptions. In spite of the Buddhistic prohibitions, 
the Siamese clase the latter animals energetically, 
and generally kill them with fire-arms, which any 
man is allowed to possess. Their rhinoceros hunt- 
ing is remarkably daring and peculiar. Armed 
with a bamboo stake, pointed and hardened in the 
fire, they proceed in parties of three or four into 
the jungles, where they startle the animals with 
shouts and yells. As the rhinoceros does not fly, 
but rushes ferociously at its assailants with widely- 
opened jaws, the brave Siamese wait for this mo- 
ment,.and thrust their bamboo lances down the 
brate’s throat. Then they run off in various diree- 
tions, and allow the animal to become exhausted 
by loss of blood, until they can approach without 
danger and dispatch it. There are many tigers, 
spotted and striped, and tiger-cats ; but they rarely 
attack men, because they have no want of game? 
There are also two varieties of the bear, which, 
however, shun the vicinity-of man. Stags and 
deer are also very numerous, and during the inun- 
dations are brought by hundreds to the market- 
place of the capital. These animals, as the water 
rise’, fly to the higher spots on the plain, where 
they are killed by the Siamese. Apes, with which 
the forests swarm, carry on their tricks unimpeded 
1a the immediate vicinity of Bangkok, and impu- 
dently plunder the gardens. Many otters live in 
the rivers ; they are frequently tamed, and become 
as familiar as dogs. Rats and mice are an enor- 
mous nuisance. 

Among the Siamese birds the crows most at- 
tract attention. They exist in extraordinary num-|toychin 
bers; and when they seek their night-quarters in thing oF 


the Bible 


Society : 
One of 


for us to 


approval, 
purpose. 


have the 


ously cut into pieces, which are laid out on a stone 


vultures keep up a constant watch, and plump 
dogs lie about in the neighbourhood. So soon as 
the relations have retired, the animals and birds 
rush on the corpse, and in a very short time only 
the bones are left, which the relations eventually 
collect and keep in an urn.— Colburn’s Magazine. 


The Bible in a Coal Mine—The following 
striking anecdote, which illustrates the power of 


by Charles Vince, of Birmingham, at the recent 
anniversary of the British and Foreign Bible 


in what is called the black country. There is the 
Hilltop Auxiliary to the Bible Society ; and about 
fifteen months since they determined every Satur- 
day night to send round two or three christian 
men with packages of Bibles with which to visit 
the public houses, and in that way to reach as far 
as possible the miners and puddlers of the district, 
catching them when they got their money, and 
asking them to spend some part of their wages in 
buying the scriptures. I was present the other 
day when the report was made, and these men 
told us they went into a public house on Saturday 
night, and said to the men assembled there : ““ We 
have come to sell you copies of the Bible.” One 
of the men said, “ Wouldn’t it be a good thing 


landlord said the print was too small to read down 
in the pit, and if they would buy ont with a larger 
type he would give a shilling toward the cost. 
The one with larger print was bought; and one of 
the men then said, with great simplicity, “If we 


no swearing.” In their untutored way they made 
a law that if any man swore in the pit, while the 
Bible was being read, a fine should be imposed ; 
and that fine was, that the offender should receive 
the vessel containing the beer for dinner, and 
might look at it, but must pass it on without 
































in acting as scavengers, clearin 


For this object the corpses are previ- 


On the trees around hundreds of black 





over the most hardened class, was related 


the auxiliaries of this Society is located 


have a'copy to read down in the pit at 


dinner time?” This proposition met with general 


and they agreed to buy a copy for the 
Of the first copy handed to them, the 


Bible at dinner time, we mustn’t have 


it. You may think that there is some- 
a ludicrous air about this, but, after all, 


in the way of their greedy beaks. They do not|begin to look at it, we must begin to put away 
So an exorbitant price is put upon them. The|hesitate to snatch edibles from the hands of chil- 
inspection is made; then comes the Jewing, and |dren, and even of elderly persons, force their way 
at last the bargain is completed, and the person |into the kitchens, knock off the covers of pots and 
away saying to herself, take out the meat, which, if unable to swallow on 

“T have got his goods, and I have not paid half|the spot, they try to conceal in some corner, 


some of“our sins.” 


+e 
The Moose.—The chief part of a moose’s person 


is that pair of strange excrescences, his horns. 


on 8! Like fronds of tree-f lik l . 
and she is scarcely out of|roof, or up a tree. They fight boldly with dogs Said scasltnaeih eateteaekaheh toteae tei 


and cats for a bone, and when so engaged will|solye 
hardly get out of the way of passers-by. If they} pair 
are shot at, or stones thrown at them, they collect 
in hundreds and make an awful row, which is 
quite unendurable. 


these great palmated plates of bone lift them- 
8 from his head, grand, useless, clumsy. A 
of moose horns overlook me as I write; they 


weigh twenty pounds, are nearly five feet in 
8 
However, they combine with |; 


pread, on the right horn are nine developed and 
wo undeveloped antlers, the plates are sixteen 


g thelinches broad—a doughty head piece. E 
villages from all rotting substances. In as pater atic at the wok soanemioer fm 


consequence of the great quantity of water and 
fish in the country, it swarms with aquatic birds. 
Vultures are also seen in large flocks, especially 
the black ones with bare necks, which at the same 
time perform the duty of sextons. In Siam, we 
must remark in explanation, the dead are not 
buried. The rich and well-to-do have their dead 
burned; while the corpses of the poor, whose rela- 
tions cannot afford to pay the priest for the incre- 
mation service, are torn and devoured by vultures 


great slow-witted animal must renew his head- 


gear. He must lose the deformity, his pride, and 
cultivate another. In spring, when the first ane- 
mone trembles to the vernal breeze, the moose 
nods welcome to the wind, and as he nods feels 
something rattle on his skull. He nods again, as 
Homer sometimes did. Lo! something drops. A 
horn has dropped, and he stands a bewildered uni- 
corn. For a few days he steers wild; in his ill- 
balanced course, his lone horn strikes every tree 
on this side, as he dodges from that side. The 
unhappy creature is staggered, body and mind. 
In what Jericho of the forest can he hide his di- 
minished head? He flies frantic. He runs a muck 
through the woods. Days pass by in gloom, and 
then comes despair; another horn falls, and he 
becomes defenceless ; and not till autumn does his 
brow bear again its full honours.—The Adlantic 
Monthly. 


+e -—- 
Selected for “The Friend.” 
“A liberal man deviseth liberal things, and by liberal 


things shall he stand.” 


Utilitarian habits originating in necessity, and 


far outliving the circumstances in which they had 
their birth, have tended more than any other cause 
to make characters of a certain class unlovable. 


The saving of half-pence to add to one’s store, 


and the denial to one’s-self and children of that 
which will delight the famished senses, and stir 
their emotions, and enlarge the range of experi- 
ence, is the direct way of arriving at meanness of 
life. 


There are those who will not allow their fami- 


lies to cultivate flowers, because flowers are not 
useful, and they involve a waste of time and land 
and a needless expenditure of money. 


There are a few of the severer virtues that will 


thrive upon a diet of this kind. Endurance, in- 
dustry, a negative purity, thrift, integrity—these 


can live and do live, after a sort, on a plain and 


scanty diet. But generosity, hospitality, charity, 


liberality,—all those qualities that enrich the 
character, and ail those virtues that enlarge it and 


give it fulness and beauty and attractiveness, are 
always wanting among the class that sacrifices 


everything for use. 

More cannot be got out of any life than is put 
into it. 

Modern chemistry analyses soils and ascertains 
exactly what they need to make them produce 
bountifully of any kind of grains and fruits. 
Wheat cannot be grown on land that does not 
contain the constituents of wheat; and if it be de- 
sirable to grow wheat, those constituents must be 
added to the soil. ; 

If any mental soil does not produce those vital 
manifestations and results which characterize a 
large, rich and attractive. life—then the consti- 
tuents of that life must be introduced as nutri- 
ment. : 


i 
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The. Culture of Pears—The Difference.—After 
so much has been said and so often repeated in 
regartl to the importance of bestowing the proper 
care and treatment upon pear trees, particularly 
those growing upon the quince stock, one would 
suppose that no intelligent planter would attempt 
to grow this valuable fruit without first under- 
standing all the essential requisites to success, 
with the determination to fully provide them ; and 
yet, in the largest number of gardens, these are 
altogether neglected, notwithstanding the striking 
contrast between their own practice—or, rather, 
want of practice,—and that of their successful 
neighbours. Some men, amateurs, take hold of 
this subject, with no previous expericnece, taking 
the horticultural publications of the day as their 
only guide, and at once their success is all that 
could be desired, producing fruit in abundance 
and in the greatest perfection. Others, seeing the 
success of their neighbours, buy their trees and 
plant them out, and then leave them to take care 
of themselves, and fail in their attempt to grow 
good fruit, and then wonder why they do not suc- 
ceed as well as others. Recently, in visiting sev- 
eral gardens in my neigbourhood, the contrast 
between care and neglect is painfully apparent. 
A., a mechanic, has, in a small garden, besides 
most other kinds of fruit, about one hundred pear 
trees, standard and dwarf. These trees were 
planted on ground well trenched and highly ma- 
nured, and have been properly pinched backed 
and trained from the beginning. They are now 
models of health, symmetry, and beauty. These 
trees are now generally loaded with the largest 
and fairest specimens of fruit. The soil of this 
garden is light and sandy; besides being well 
manured in the beginning, in dry weather and at 
other times it receives about the trees copious 
supplies of liquid manure, which is kept con- 
stantly on hand in a tank prepared for the purpose. 
No great labour is bestowed upon this work at 
the expense of the regular employment; but it 
rather serves to fill up the leisure half-hours of the 
morning and the evening, which are amply remu- 
nerated by the recreation and pleasure it affords. 

Neighbour B., possessing ample means, has also 
planted a choice collection of pear trees, but his 
mind is more occupied with his railroad and otfier 
stocks than with pear stocks. These trees occupy 
various positions, some in the untrenched garden, 
and others in the lawn in the midst of the grass. 
In the more favoured situations in the garden, the 
trees have made considerable growth ; the branches 
haying never been pinched or cut back, their long 
arms now extend in every direction, and are swayed 
about by every wind that biows. The most of 
them, however, have made but little growth of 
wood, but set profusely with blossoms every spring ; 
the fruit knotty and dwarfed, is permitted to re- 
main and ripen, over-taxing the vital powers of 
the trees until hardly a spark of life remains, and 
in a short time the most of them will entirely die 
out. This is the fate of more than half the dwarf 
and other pear trees that have been planted. 
Trees must be planted in good soil, and be as well 
cultivated as any garden crop, otherwise they yield 
nothing but disappointment to the proprietor.— 
Country Gentleman, 


The great duty of Education.—The great duty 
of education, to discharge it rightly, needs divine 
instruction and assistance, as much as any duty in 
life, and therefore parents have need fervently to 
pray for it, and faithfully to follow it when received. 
Qtherwise they may be in danger of falling short, 
and the deviations and miscarriages of the children, 
at least in | may lie at their doors.— Memoirs 
of James Gough. 


FRUITS OF GODLY SORROW. 


Translated from the German of Hartmann, by Dr. James 
W. Alexander. 
Now the crucible is breaking! 
Now my faith its seal is taking; 
Molten gold unhurt by fire. 
Only thus ’tis ever given, 
Up to joys of highest heaven, 
For God’s children to aspire. 


Thus by griefs the Lord is moulding, 
Mind and spirit here unfolding 

His own image, to endure. 
Now he shapes our dust, but later 
Is the inner man’s Creator ; 

Thus he works by trial sure. 


Sorrows quell our insurrection, 

Bring our members to subjection, 
Under Christ’s prevailing will; 

While the broken powers he raises 

To the work of holy praises, 
Quietly and softly still. 


Sorrows gather home the senses, 
Lest, seduced by earth’s pretences, 
They should after idols stroll. 
Like an angel guard, repelling 
Evil from the inmost dwelling, 
Bringing order to the soul. 


Sorrow now the harp is stringing 
For the everlasting singing, 
Teaching us to soar above; 
Where the blessed choir, palm-bearing, 
Harps are playing, crowns are wearing, 
Round the throne with songs of love. 


Sorrow makes alert and daring, 
Sorrow is our clay preparing 
For the cold rest of the grave, 
Sorrow is a herald, hasting, 
Of that spring-tide, whose unwasting 
Health the dying soul shall save. 


Sorrow makes our faith abiding, 
Lowly, childlike, and confiding ; 
Sorrow ! who can speak thy grace? 
Earth may name thee tribulation, 
Heaven has nobler appellation ; 
Not thus honoured all our race. 


Brethren, these our perturbations, 

Step by step, through many stations, 
Lead disciples to their sun. 

Soon, though many a pang has wasted, 

Soon, though many a death been tasted, 
Sorrow’s watch of sighs is done, 


Though the healthful powers were willing, 
All the Master’s will fulfilling, 
By obedience to be tried. 
O! ’tis still no less a blessing, 
Such a Master’s care possessing, 
In his furnace to abide. 


In the depth of keenest anguish, 

More and more the heart shall languish 
After Jesus’ loving heart, 

For one blessing only crying ; 

Make me like thee in thy dying, 
Then thy endless life impart! 


Till at length, with sighs all breaking 
Through each bond its passage taking, 
Lo! the veil is rent in twain! 
Who remembers now earth’s treasure ? 
What a‘sea of godlike pleasure, 
High in heaven swells amain! 


Now, with Jesus ever reigning, 

Where the ransomed home are gaining, 
Bathing in the endless light. 

All the heavenly ones are meeting! 

Brothers, sisters, let us, greeting, 
Claim them ours by kindred right. 


Jesus! toward that height of heaven, 
May a prospect clear be given, 

Till the parting hour shall come ; 
Then, from pangs emerging brightly, 
May we all be wafted lightly, 

By. angelic convoy home! 


From “The British Friend” 
Barly Friends, and What they Were 
WORSHIP, 

My preceding remarks went to show that early 
Friends looked upon the duty of public worship in 
a different light to other christian bodies.* Toman 
alone the unspeakable privilege of approaching the 
Most High, and of being allowed spiritual com. 


munion with his Maker, is accorded. He who is ° 


omniscient, and of whom the royal psalmist thus 
speaks, “‘There is not a secret on my tongue but 
thou, O Lord, knowest it altogether,” condescends 
from time to time to manifest himself to his crea. 
ture man, through the means of his own free and 
eternal Spirit in Christ Jesus our Lord ; and surely 
there is no state so admirably calculated for the 
right and full performance of this duty of public 
worship, as when the soul has been silently and 
solemnly prostrated before God. Neither is there 
any condition of mind better calculated for the re 
ception of the spiritual visitant, the Comforter, 
which is the Holy Spirit. It is when gathered 
into the deepest inward silence, that we are en- 
abled reverently to receive those manifestations 
which constitute “ our very life in Christ.” Itis 
when introduced into a state of quiet waiting be. 
fore the Lord, that our own wills, affections, and 
spirits are brought into subjection to the divine 
will, and that we are enabled to know and feela 
capability for worship, be it that of vocal prayer, 
praise, and thanksgiving, or of silent adoration 
only. This sitting down and gathering into solema 
silence early Friends believed to Be in accordance 
with the language of the psalmist, “ Be silent to 
the Lord, and wait patiently for him.” It isin 
this silence that the Christian believer is careful 
to exercise great watchfulness over his spirit, and 
through holy aid is enabled to guard well the is 
sues of the heart, “‘ watching unto prayer with all 
perseverence ; so that when the benign, convine- 
ing, and enlightening influences of the Spirit of 
Truth are felt to move as it were “ upon the face 
of the deep,” a preparation is felt to receive Him 
who is the first and the last, the alpha and omega; 
and when he is pleased in the fulness of his love 
and wisdom, to say to the waiting soul, “ Let there 
be light,” there is immediately witnessed a ca 
city, not only to discern the light, but to feel 
that this light is indeed the everlasting Word— 
“the begotten of the Father’”—He who “ was in 
the beginning with God, and was God.” «lt is 
under this influence and in this light that the 
stricken soul is enabled to plead with Him who 
willeth not the death of a sinner; and whilst feel- 
ing its utterly undone condition, is enabled through 
grace to look unto Him who is abundantly able to 
save all those who come unto God through Him, 
and to restore again that beautiful and beatific 
form, which through sin has been lost. It is then 
that secret sins, no longer hidden by the specious 
covering with which man is apt to gloss his deeds, 
rise up in all their gigantic enormity and naked- 
ness. It is then that self-examination commences 
—that the heart becomes retroverted—conviction 
fastens on it—iniquity becomes more and more 
seen and abhorred—contrition is felt—prayer ¢x- 
ercised—repentance attained—the mercy of God 
in Christ Jesus revealed—redeeming love felt to 
be efficacious—humility learned—pardon and de- 
liverance from sin experienced—consolation, com- 
fort, and instruction administered—“ old things 
are passed away—all things are become new, and 
all things of God.” It is thus the Spirit of the 
Lord works, and it is thus that Jesus reveals him- 
self; it is thus he teaches as never man taught, 
and as never man can teach, be he ever so learn 


* See page 73, No. 10, present vol. 
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and wise. It is thus also that those who wait upon | waiting upon God, and so are not essentially living being directed in that inward principle of light 
the Lord know what it is to renew their spiritual | members of Christ’s mystical body, there are also|and life in themselves, as the most excellent 


strength—to take a little fresh courage—to have 


those who are of their church, and others beyond |teacher which can never be removed into a corner, 


their faith increased; and having come together|its pale, who can abundantly testify that “where|came thereby to be taught to wait upon God in 
«with one accord into one place,’ are made sen-|two or three are gathered together in the name of|the measure of life and grace received from Him, 
sible of the Lord’s presence among them, and are | Jesus, there is he in the midst of them, to the re-|and to cease from their own froward words and 


measurably filled with the Holy Spirit. If then 


freshing of their souls, the increase of their faith, |actings, in the natural willing and comprehension, 


these things are some of the workings and conse-|and the enlargement of their spiritual understand-|and feel after this inward seed of life; that as it 


quences of silent waiting before the Lord—and 
who can deny they are so ?—can we do otherwise 
than conclude, that that which presents facilities 
for such deep working of the soul, is admirably 
adapted also for the right performance of the wor- 
ship of almighty God? If worship is to be a spiri- 
tual act, can there be a more suitable adaptation 
than when all other spirits are subject to the one 
eternal Spirit ; when all that is of the earth, earthy, 
is made to bow in reverent submission to that 
which is heavenly, and when the Lord from heaven 


ing. If not Friends as to the outward, yet some|moveth they may move with it, and be actuated 
of them are united in spirit with the true worship-|by its power and influence, whether to preach, 
pers everywhere, and are made to sce how exalted | pray, or sing. And so from this principle of man’s 
is the standard which early Friends as a people/being silent and not acting in the things of God 
upheld, and that if carried out in all the fulness |in himself, until thus actuated by God’s light and 
of its spirituality, in all its dignified simplicity and/grace in the heart, did naturally spring that man- 
purity, it presents the nearest approach to that)ner of sitting silent together, and waiting together 
marked spirituality of worship, which our gracious| upon the Lord. For many thus principled, meet- 
Redeemer so fully developed in his memorable |ing together in the pure fear of the Lord, did not 
conversation with the woman of Samaria. apply themselves presently to speak, sing, pray, &c., 

To the awakened mind there is nothing strange | being afraid to be found acting frowardly in their 


deigns to dwell in his own temple—the heart of|in being brought into silence before the Lord,|own wills, but each made it their own work to re- 
man ; and to visit with the dayspring from on high | viewing himself as an utterly fallen and sinful|tire inwardly to the measure of grace in them- 
the immortal and never dying part? ‘ Know yejcreature, and feeling that of himself he cannot/| selves, not being only silent as to words, but even 
not,” saith he who was not a whit behind the |effect his own redemption—anxious also for that | abstaining from all their own thoughts, imagina- 
ghiefest apostles, ‘that ye are the temple of God, |salvation, which, when he shall have done with| tions, and desires ; so watching in a holy depend- 
and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you? * *|\earthly things, shall ensure to him an entrance|ence on the Lord, and meeting together not only 
* * for the temple of God is holy, which temple |into the mansions of eternal rest and peace—the|outwardly in one place, but thus inwardly in one 
ye are.” Can the christian worshipper feel other-| believer in Jesus can alone turn to Him who hath jspirit, and in the one name of Jesus, which is his 
wise than that those are solemn moments, when|the words of eternal life, and when he is thus| power and virtue, they come thereby to enjoy and 
he presents himself in conscious weakness, poverty |brought to look to Jesus as the author and finisher | feel the arisings of this life, which, as it prevails 
of spirit, and self-abasedness before the Lord? and |of his faith, as he alone through whom redemp-|in each particular, becomes as a flood of refresh- 
what other mode of worship, however imposing in|tion cometh; when he is able, through the sweet|ment, and overspreads the whole meeting. For 
appearance, however gorgeous in externals, how-|and precious influences of the Holy Spirit, to be-| man and man’s part and wisdom being denied and 
ever accompanied by sweet sounds, or beautiful |hold the immense value of that sacrifice, which it|chained down in every individual, and God ex- 
and sublime in language, can afford the. same|hath pleased the Father, through his only and|alted, and his grace and dominion in the heart, 
facilities, or so ready adaptation to the simple and | well-beloved Son, to make for sinful man—it is no|thus His name comes to be one in all, and His 
heart-felt performance of a duty, admitted to be,|wonder if all the faculties of speech, the powers|glory breaks forth and covers all; and there is 
as it in truth is, the very highest of earthly en-/of intellect, and the very innermost feelings of the|such a-holy awe and reverence upon every soul, 
gagements, seeking through the one eternal Spirig|heart become absorbed in adoration, and lost in|that if the natural part should arise in any, or the 
unrestricted access to the Father of spirits? Thus|the depths of reverential silence. There is no|wise part, or what is not one with the life, it would 
it is that when the mind is brought into reverent |language capable of giving expression to that|presently be chained down and judged out. And 
stillness before God, when the panting soul is ex-|depth of feeling with which the christian believer) when any are, through the breaking forth of this 


ercised in looking unto Christ and him alone, a 
leavening spirit is felt to spread itself over all 
rightly gathered ones until all become leavened, 
and there is felt that refreshing, uniting, yet sub- 
dued feeling, which blends as it were into one in 
Christ Jesus; and “‘the anointing,” which is of 
God, may be figuratively said to flow down from 
the head to the very skirts of the garments, so that 
even the very hindermost of the flock can eat 
bread in his Father’s house, and have to spare. 
To the christian professors who have not given 
this part of our subject their serious exercise, the 
sitting down after the manner of Friend8, presents 
an appearance of foolishness or of great mystery ; 
nevertheless it is such a mystery and such an ab- 
surdity as early Friends esteemed one of their 
highest privileges. Thus Isaac Penington says, 
“This is a great mystery hid from the eye of man, 
who is run from the inward life into outward ob- 


is thus imbued; there is no form of words at all) power, constrained to utter a sentence of exhorta- 
capable of conveying the intensity of those sensa-/tion or praise, or to breathe to the Lord in prayer, 
tions which accompany his reflections and thoughts. |then all are sensible of it; for the same life in 
He adores, but it is in deep humility of soul. He|them answers to it, as in water, face answereth to 
prays, and ofttimes with sighs and groans only,|face. ‘This is that divine and spiritual worship 
which cannot be uttered. He gives praise, but it}which the world neither knoweth nor under- 
is with the heart and not the lips only. He is in|standeth, which the vulture’s eye seeth not into.” 
the company of his brethren and sisters, and yet} I know it is a current opinion among Friends 
he is alone with God. The influence of his spirit|that silent meeting did not much prevail in the 
is to others as the soft and beautiful mist, which early period of the Society, but its records show 
lies long in the valley and rolls so gracefully on|that they did often exist. Richard Davies, in 
its course—seen and felt, it spreads until incense| 1657, mentions one in which he says, ‘“‘ Though it 
arises from many hearts, in grateful offering to|was silent from words, yet the Word of the Lord 
Him who thus condescends to sustain and nourish |\God was amongst us; it was as a hammer and a 


the hungry and panting soul. 


“ Subdued and instructed at length to thy will, 
My hopes and my longings | fain would resign ; 
Oh! give me the heart that can wait and be still, 
Nor know of a wish or a pleasure but thine.” 


fire; it was Sharper than a two-edged sword; it 
pierced through our inward parts; it melted and 
brought us unto tears, that there was scarcely a 
dry eye amongst us: the Lord’s blessed power 
overshadowed our meeting, and I could have said 


servations. He cannot see that either this is re-| It was to this experience early Friends arrived,|that God alone was Master of that assembly.” 
quired by the Lord of this people, or any edifica-|and to the practice of silently waiting upon God.|John Burnyeat and many others allude to silent 
tion therein or benefit thereby; but to the mind|Thus writes Robert Barclay—“ As there can be| meetings ; and Alexander Parker, writing to Mar- 
that is drawn inward the thing is plain, and the | nothing more opposite to the natural will and wis-| garet Fell, mentions three meetings-heldin silence, 
building up hereby in the life of God, and fellow-|dom of man than this silent waiting upon God, so|at which George Fox was present. George White- 
ship one with another therein is silently felt; and|neither can it be obtained nor rightly compre-|head also alludes to such meetings, as well as 
precious refreshment from the Lord received by|hended by man, but as he layeth down his own) Richard Claridge, bearing testimony to the solem- 
them, who singly herein wait upon him according) wisdom and will, so as to be content to be|nity of them; whilst Edward Burroughs, in lan- 
to the leadings and requirings of his holy Spirit.”’ |thoroughly subject to God. And therefore it was| guage eloquent and true, acknowledges the “ wait- 

That it is opposed to the wisdom of man, and is| not preached nor can be so practised, but by such|ing upon the Lord in silence for many hours to- 
not comprehended by it, is beyond a doubt; butjas find no outward ceremony—no observations—|gether’’ as they did, and the receiving from Him 
this does no more affect the truth of it as a reli-|no words—yea, not the best and purest words, |‘ the manifestation of things unutterable, and the 
gious duty, or lessen the fact of the advantages to|even the words of scripture, are able to satisfy| revelation of the glory of the Father,” under 
be derived from the practice of it, than does the|their weary and afflicted souls; because where all| which power they were enabled. “to sing praises 
assertion which we sometimes hear, “that it is a|this may be, the life, power, and virtue which|to the Lord God Almighty and to the Lamb, who 
— unmeaning and absurd.’ And if, as I|make such things effectual, may be wanting.|had redeemed them to God, and had brought them 

lieve to be the fact, there are those in the Society |Such I say were necessitated to cease from all ex-|up out of the bondage of the world, and put an 
of Friends who do not, sce the value of silently |ternals, and. to. be silent before the Lord; and\end to sin and death (im them.”) I need: not 
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quote William Penn, or the many other corrobora- 
tive testimonies scattered throughout the Society’s| 
records. It is not the holding of silent meetings 
to which I wish to refer, but to the mode of wor- 
ship itself. Silent meetings were not, I believe, 
any set part of the plans or opinions of early 
Friends; indeed, Isaac Penington, speaking on 
the subject, says—“ For absolutely silent meet- 
ings, wherein there is a resolution not to speak, 
we know not; but we wait on the Lord, either to 
feel Him in words or in silence of spirit without 
words, as He pleaseth.” May we not then safely 
conclude that the meetings of early Friends were, 
in the true sense of the word, waiting meetings— 
that whilst they limited no individual as to the 





upon worldly possessions, they are in danger of 
mixing with the policy and spirit of the times, 
and often the steps they take to promote their own 
selfish ends, are contrary to the benign purpose of 
Him who regards with an equal eye all the nations 
of the. earth. Hence, such become instrumental 
in hastening the very troubles they meant to guard 
against. As we have professed to own the Spirit 
of Truth for our guide, aud by its influence to be 
led out of everything which is not conformable to 
it, I have seen that the day calls for great watch- 
fulness; and without it, although we profess to 
have a testimony against war, we may give our 
strength and countenance in favour of measures 


\the remote tendency of which may be to shed the 


extent of devotional acts, they presented nothing! blood of our sons on the field of battle.” A. B. 


which could at all interfere with the utmost free-| Canada West, 11th mo. 15th, 1863. 
dom of thought and liberty of conscience—they — eee 
put forth no feature which could gratify human The Waste of War. 
ambition or pride—they created no confusion or| Wetake thefollowing from the “ Leisure Hour,” 
interruption, and were eminently adapted for the| omitting some paragraphs of the original article, in 
true exercise of the spiritual gifts of those on| which the right of defensive war is admitted. The 
whom the burden might be laid, and for that di-| items adverted to are not set forth- so distinctly as 
vine communion of saints which is the privilege|to give a very correct idea of the loss sustained 
of every rightly gathered church? therein, but the whole is suggestive of the incal- 
culable detriment our country is now undergoing ; 
and our readers may recollect that the war it is 
For “The Friend.” | now engaged in requires an outlay of over a mil- 
Believing that the signs of the times loudly) lion of dollars per diem. " 
call for increased faithfulness among the higlily| ‘‘ During the late Russian war, three gentlemen 
professing members of the Society of Friends, in| met in the parlour of a London banking-house, 
relation to our testimony against all wars and|when some passing talk about the tightness of the 
fightings, and its usual precursors, political ‘ strife) money-market, led them into a conversation con- 
and debate,” and, (in a figurative sense at Jeast,)| cerning the cost of war. Making a rapid caleu- 


J. B. B. 


“a smiting with the fist of wickedness,” it was|lation among themselves, by means of such sta- 
grateful to my best feelings to notice, in one of| tistics and other knowledge as they possessed, they 
the late numbers of “‘ The Friend,” an article, the} made out that the contest then waging was carried 
last paragraph of which I believe to be so exceed-jon at an expense of not less than two hundred 


ingly appropriate, that I will extract it entire :|and fiftythousand pounds a day, This may seem, 
‘If Friends, instead of mingling in the political] at the first glance, a most startling and enormous 
contests of the day, from a heart-felt conviction} estimate; yet, when the details of expense are 
and an abiding sense of the iniquity of war, would] all considered, it can be shown to be not at all 
earnestly yet meekly devote themselves to the ad-|exaggerated. Nor is the calculation an excep- 
vancement of peace and righteousness, which I) tional one as regards the particular war mentioned, 
believe to be our calling as a religious body, they) for the amount simply represents the cost of any 
might do far more to promote the good of their| ordinary war in Europe between two great Powers 
country and fellow-men, than by taking part in|who have the command of large resources. As 
affairs which must to some extent compromise the| it is not likely to occur to everybody in what way 
testimonies of the Society.” In unison with, and/solarge a sum of money can be expended,—a 
further elucidating the same subject, will be found| million pounds sterling in every four days,—it 
the subjoined passages from a doctrinal work, put| may not be uninstructive to run over the princi- 
forth, some years since, by an acknowledged mini-| pal items of a war expenditure, as we find them 
ster in our Society, the clearness and soundness of|stated by Mr. Helps in his suggestive book, 
whose views prove satisfactorily to my mind that)‘ Friends in Council,’ wherein the substance of 
he was at the time, rightly qualified for the en-|the conversation above mentioned is recorded. 
gagement : ‘ P The calculation does not pretend to be complete; 
“T feel concerned, while writing upon this im-| but it is sufficient to give us a tolerably fair and 
portant testimony, that the religious society of|clear conception of the inevitable waste and loss 
which I am a member may look well to its con-| attending a great war. 
duct in all respects on this subject. My fears} “There is, first, the pay of soldiers as unpro- 
have been, that many are in danger of departing| ductive labourers. Indeed, the work of soldiers 
from the true ground of this testimony. Those|at all-times is unproductive, and their support, 
only will stand in a time of trial who have placed| alike in times of war and peace, is drawn from 
their confidence in the all-sufficient arm of the|the industry of other classes of the community. 
Almighty, and who have no dependence on the'* * * * * Waste and loss begin with the 
arm of flesh; who know that the kingdom of their! beginning of actual war, as, then, new soldiers are 
Divine Master is not of this world, and who are| required, and the community sustains loss from 
themselves redeemed from the love of it, and pre-|the suspension of their productive labours, to an 


of being quoted :—‘ A town,’ says he, ‘ grows u 
gradually, and gradually many ways of swendll 
to it are formed, those ways having reference to 
the position of the town and the nature of the 
surrounding country that feeds that town ; so that, 
ultimately, the least possible labour is employed 
for the conveyance of goods and provisions. We 
wonder sometimes how London is supplied from 
day today. We little think of the labour, intel- 
lectual and physical, which has been going on for 
eighteen hundred years and more, to provide ap- 
proaches to that town. But now, look what hap- 
pens in war, when you have suddenly to provide, 
by brute force, if 1 may use the expression, for 
the transport of food, forage, clothing, and mate. 
rial of all kinds, for the use of hundreds of thou- 
sands of men and tens of thousands of animals, 
to some spot which wanted nothing of the kind 
before, and which is utterly unprepared to receive 
this material.’ Our recollections of what hap- 
pened at Balaclava and elsewhere, during the Cri- 
mean enterprise, in regard to the waste of stores, 
and the consequent sacrifice of innumerable lives, 
are sufficient to remind us that the cost and loss 
under this head are and must be enormous. 

“ By the side of this is to be placed the waste 
and spoiling of material in the course of transport. 
War stores of all kinds, unless it be cannon balls, 
are liable to injury and deterioration from a pro- 
longed voyage or journey; and the amount of the 
loss, if it were calculated, would be found to be 
very great. 

‘Then there is the destruction of clothing, from 
mere necessary wear and tear, which, in such cir- 
cumstances, is immensely larger than is usual 
under a peaceful course of things. This rapid 
destruction of clothing is one of the incidents 
quite peculiar to war; and the amount of cost in 
repeatedly supplying it afresh not only includes 
the original expense of the articles themselves, 
but also the expense of conveying them and dis- 
trubuting them where they happen to be required. 
Further, there is the waste of iron and of other 
metals, including the workmanship employed in 
them, in all descriptions of ammunition. A sin- 
gle shell, for instance, costs ten pounds. What, 
then, is the cost of the millions that are shot away 
during a succession of actions like those which 
preceded the final storming of Sebastopol. The 
calculation is one which probably does not exceed 
the powers of arithmetic; but the result, if ascer- 
tained, would be assuredly astounding. 

“There is next to be considered the demolition 
of property and fixed conveniences,—the whole 
wanton and inevitable destruction of the unhappy 
country occupied. Towns and villages are knocked 
down, plantations cut up, orchards and gardens 
devastated, crops destroyed; there is endless and 
continuous wreck and ruin of things that might 
be turned to profit and advantage for the natural 
needs and requirements of men. Nature, assisted 
by man’s indefatigable industry, often, indeed, 
removes all traces of these ravages in the course 
of years; yet the injury inflicted for the time is 
none the less a loss having permanent effects. 
Think what a single mulberry tree is worth, and 
how long it takes in growing ; and then think how 
soon it is cut down, and how many years must 


fer His cause to all other considerations; such will! extent, of course, equivalent to the whole amount pass before another of its value will have sprung 
be kept clear from all the measures of war, and|of their previous productiveness. The loss of up in its room. The mulberry trees alone, that 


endeavour to lead quiet and peaceable lives among) this labour, and the pay, maintenance, and equip- 
men, in all godliness and honesty; neither will| ment of the men, form together a very consider- 
they be tossed about by any of the changes going|able item of expense, which is to be reckoned as 
on in the world, but being satisfied with the peace| positive waste occasioned by the war. 

of God in their own souls, they will lean upon| “Next, there is the transport of material to 
Him, not daring to mix with anything but what| places where it is not required by nature, and 
they know proceeds from the light and spirit of|where there is no preparation for the transport. 
Truth. But when the affections of men fasten| Mr. Helps’s observations on this point are worthy 


have been destroyed during the recent war in Italy, 
will for a long while very seriously diminish the 
country’s prosperity; though the evil may doubt- 
less be compensated by the attainment of liberty 
and national independence, which the war was 
undertaken to establish. 

“ Another item of waste invariable attending 
war is one, probably, which few people have cot- 
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sidered, or, if they have considered it, they will |something over a dozen Bibles had been given to |done, and I know’d dat would be right.” There is 
scarcely be likely to have estimated it at its full|those who had learned to read, many of whom did | great encouragement for any one undertaking the 
amount. This is the waste that accrues from the | not know a letter when Miss 8S. came among them. |task of teaching the “freedmen,” in their tracta- 
hoarding of capital. As Mr. Helps observes,|They are taught enumeration, but have not yet|bility and submissiveness to those in whom they 
‘Directly war commences, hoarding commences|begun the other parts of arithmetic, and some|have confidence in regard to their kind intentions 
too. It begins at a great distance, and is intensi-|quite young children can enumerate millions.|towards them. The work to be accomplished for 
fied as it approaches to the seat of war. Do you|'They seem generally very apt in comprehending |them is great. No one can realize its magnitude. 
suppose that anybody living at a distance of fifty |what is.related to them ; and instruction from the| Numbers of persons are willing and ready to 
or sixty miles from great armies engaged in war/Bible, given in this way, seems to make great| engage in their instruction, needing only the funds 
is inclined to lay out a single penny that he can|impression on them. A young girl of about 18,|to enable them to undertake the service. Let us 
possibly avoid laying out, however much it might/who had been in the school but a few days, when I jearnestly pray the Lord of the harvest to send 
be for his interest under other circumstances to|was there, on her entrance listened, for the first |forth labourers into his harvest, and that he would 
do so? A man of ninety years of age, having|time, to the story of Noah and the flood, and the/incline the hearts of those whom he has blest 
amiable feelings for his grandchildren, may plant| preparing the Ark, on being questioned several |with plenty, to give liberally of their abundance 
days afterward, gave the whole story intelligently,|to save the poor and perishing. All can pray, 
though in her own peculiar mode of expression.|many can give, and many labour. But oh! let 
There js an earnest desire for instruction among |the work be done quickly, without which many 
them generally, with a perfect longing to be able| will perish, and very many will suffer. 
to read. So far as my observation went, they are 
remarkably free from the prevailing vices of the THE FRIEND 
North,—intemperance and profanity. In the two ietieaidennd : 
weeks I was among them, | never heard an oath, ELEVENTH MONTH 28, 1863. 
or any improper language, or witnessed any rude —— = 
or quarrelsome behaviour, and less that was repre- : REPORT. 
hensible came under my notice than ever before| The Committee appointed at the meeting of 
in the same number of persons of the same class. Friends held 7th month 2nd, 1863, to collect funds 
They have been well instructed in the last ten|and take the necessary care for the relief of the 
months, and seem to have profited by it, and though |coloured people who had been driven from their 
still in some instances indulging in the vices almost | homes in Cumberland valley and its vicinity, by 
inseparable from their state of slavery, yet in most | the fear of being captured and sent into slavery 
cases have been induced, on the representation of|by the rebel forces invading Pennsylvania, and 
its criminality, to abandon such a course. There|Who had come into Philadelphia and its neigh- 
isa great deal of deep and sincere piety among bourhood, deem it right to report to the many 
the older ones. *Amid all their darkness and igno- Friends who kindly contributed funds for the 
rance on other subjects, and their suffering and|benevolent work entrusted to their charge. That 
trial, they seem to have had in a great degree the|two hundred and eighty-five persons—principally 
influence of the Holy Spirit in lifting them above| Women and children—came under our care, all of 
their sorrows, showing them their need of a Sa-|whom were destitute of means to procure food and 
viour, leading them to Him, and enabling to|clothing, having left their places of abode in such 
rejoice with simple faith in the consciousness that haste as to prevent them bringing with them arti- 
He is indeed their Saviour. I found this exem-jcles needful for their subsistence and comfort. 
plified in a number of instances. Old uncle Ste-| Many of them had walked more than an hundred 
phen told me he had more than thirty years ago miles,—the parents carrying their younger chil- 
found the Saviour. He was one of seven hundred (dren in their arms, while the older ones shared in 
slaves belonging to the same master. There was the fatigue of the long journey on foot. The 
with him three hundred on one plantation, near speedy retreat of the rebels opened the way for 
Newbern, North Carolina. Wheo he was quite|the return of these poor people to their former 
young, without other teaching than the Holy |places of residence, and nearly all of them were 
Spirit, he became convinced of his sinfulness and |seut back, after remaining here about two weeks, 
need of a Saviour, and for years struggled on in|by railroad, to the stations near to which they had 
darkness, with none to teach him what he must|lived; a few remaining in this city and its neigh- 
do to be saved, but was at length enabled to|bourhood, who had obtained lucrative employment. 
rejoice in the pardon of his sins through the Lord| While under our care, they were comfortably 
Jesus Christ. He was, during all this time, ex-| housed and fed, and many of them furyished with 
ceedingly anxious to learn to read, and would ask |additional clothing. The necessary expenditure 
any one he thought would do so, to teach him, if|for sending them home was also defrayed, which 
it were but a letter at a time; and in this way, by| however was small, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
dint of perseverance for years, (and he said “ he Company having kindly carried them gratuitously 
know’d de Speret help him,’’) he learned to read. |as far as they chose to go on their road. Small 
Some one gave him a Bible and hymn-book, which |sums of money were given to those who were most 
work more diligently, and never in any school-|he can read so that they are a great comfort to|in need. 
room to the North have I witnessed more order|him, and can repeat numbers of hymns, showing| The whole amount of money received, 
and attention. The hours for school are from nine} his appreciation of them in having selected some was ° ° . ° . $1986 OT 
till half-past twelve, for the children and those|of the most beautiful of those in common use. —_—_— 
not engaged at work, and in the evening, from/Q|d aunt Mary died whilst I was there. She was} There was expended for house rent, 





















































who, at the distance of fifty miles from the seat 
of war, fancies, on still evenings, that he hears 
cannonading, plants nothing, and cuts down his 
green crops to secure something.’ Capital, which 
in quiet times would be openly offered for the ser- 
vice of agriculture or commerce, is now locked up 
in secret places, or secured in remote investments. 
The results of such stagnation cannot be suffi- 
ciently appreciated.” 
(To be concluded.) 








Communicated for “The Friend.” 

Having just returned from a short visit to R. 
W. Smith, who has charge of a school for “ con- 
trabands,” in the neighbourhood of Norfolk, 1 
have been requested by friends interested, for her 
and also especially for them, to make some state- 
ment of the condition of things, as I found them, 
and my impressions regarding them, hoping thus 
to interest those under whose notice this may come, 
in the welfare of those poor, suffering, ignorant 
and destitute multitudes, providentially cast upon 
the charity of those who have always enjoyed the 
blessings of freedom. The freedmen and escaped 
slaves coming within our-military lines are, as 
far as practicible, supplied with rations from the 
government; but until plans are carried out by 
which all may obtain employment and receive a 
fair remuneration for their labour, they must 
depend upon the benevolence and generosity of 
the community at large for the supply .of their 
other necessities. Many in the employment of the 
government are receiving regular wages ; but num- 
bers who came under my notice, and have been 
regularly at work, as I was informed, for at least 
a year, have yet received no wages, but they still 
labour on diligently, as though they were being 
regularly paid. But my principal object in this 
communication is to speak of the tpeople under 
the charge of R. W. Smith, numbering about 
sixty, of all ages up to seventy. Her residence 
ison Gayle farm, and her. people reside on that 
and the adjoining farm, which have been confis- 
cated by the government. I saw them at their 
work, and in their school, and never saw men 


seven till nine, for those who cannot attend in the|taken with pneumonia, and lived but three days. food, &c., ‘ ‘ ; . $369 40 
morning. Some come to both schools. Miss I was with her several times, during her illness, For clothing, ‘ ‘ ‘ e ° 155 55 
Smith has been labouring among them for ten|and while she was conscious and could speak,| For road fare and sundries, . . 14820 
months, and feels very much encouraged with the spoke to her in regard to the prospect of her death. apenas 
suecess of her efforts, not only in regard to their|She said, “I knows Ise gwine to die, but de Lord _ $673 15 
mental training, but in their disposition to improve | will take me home.” The day after I arrived at ae 
in their personal habits, particularly in cleanliness. | the farm, she came to see me, and among other| Leavinga balance of i . $1312 92 


They are instructed from cards and blackboard, things, as we talked together, she told me that|which was paid to the Treasurer of the Women’s 
Suspended on the walls; and what I observed as| sometime before she was free there was a procla-| Aid Association of Friends for the Relief of Col- 
remarkable, those not engaged in answering the/mation from Jeff. Davis for a day of fasting and|oured Refugees. 

questions of the teacher, were generally quite as| prayer, “and all de people was prayin and fastin,| On behalf of the Committee, 

attentive to the lesson as those being questioned.|but I didn’t want to pray for what Jeff. Davis Tuomas WILLIAMSON, 
Within a short time before and during my visit, | wanted ; I giss prayed dat de Lord’s will might be CHarLEs Evans. 
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The undersigned having examined the accounts 
of Dr. Charles Evans, Treasurer of the Committee 
to whom was entrusted the relief of the coloured 
refugees from the seat of war in southern Pennsyl- 
vania, find them correct, and that he has vouchers 
for the payment of all the funds which were placed 
in the hands of the committee. 

On behalf of the Committee, 

Ex.iston P. Morris, 


Puiip C. GARRETT. 
Phila., 11 mo. 24th, 1863. 


Friends’ Association of Philadelphia and its vi- 
cinity for the Relief of Coloured Freedmen. 
The Executive Board would be glad to avail 

themselves of the co-operative aid of sewing soci- 

eties in country districts contiguous to the city. 

Material, ready cut out, with sewing cotton, but- 

tons, trimmings, &c., will be forwarded to such 

societies, free of expense, to be returned to the 

Board when made up. 

For full particulars, address either of the under- 
signed. 


Paruip C. Garrett, 400 Chestnut St. 
J. Wistar Evans, 817 Arch St. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forgien.—News from England to the 12th inst. The 
British government has declined the invitation of France 
to attend the proposed Congress of European Powers. 
The Emperor’s letter of invitation is brief, and proposes 
no particular questions to be discussed. The invitation 
is extended to fifteen of the governments of Europe, and 
it was supposed would be acquiested in by most of them. 
Lord Palmerston, in a speech at the Lord Mayor’s ban- 
quet, deplored the civil war in the United States, and 
said that England would have interfered, but for the be- 
lief that her offers would have been made in vain. The 
British government would, therefore, continue strictly 
neutral. Regarding Poland, he said that England had 
done her duty by remonstrating with Russia, and al- 
though these remonstrances had failed, he entertained 
the hope that Russia would cease to pursue an offensive 
course. The Prussian, Belgian and Saxon Chambers 
were opened by their respective sovereigns in person. 
The King of Prassia expressed an earnest wish for the 
termination of the differences between the government 
and the chambers. In the British Court of Exchequer, 
on the 5th inst., the Attorney-General moved for a rule 
to show cause why there should not be a new trial in 
the case of the gunboat Alexandra, on the ground of 
misdirection by the judge, and also on the ground that 
the verdict of acquittal was against the evidence. After 
arguments the court granted the application. The speech 
of the Emperor Napoleon, at the opening of the French 
Chambers, represents the agriculture, commerce and 
manufactures of France to be highly prosperous. The 
exports during the first eight months of 1836, compared 
with those of the corresponding months of last year, 
show ‘an increase of 233,000,000 francs. During the 
same period the shipping trade shows an increase of 
175,300 tons. The late harvests are said to be abund- 
ant, assuring the people their supplies of food at low 
prices. Nearly 5,000,000 children attend the primary 
are devoid of instruction. Since 1848, the number at- 
schools, about one third of whom are educated gratui- 
tously. There are still in France 600,000 children who 
tending the primary schools has increased one-fourth. 
The new king of Greece has issued a manifesto to his 
subjects in which he says: “I bring neither ability to 
govern or practised intelligence, but sincere love for the 
people. I believe in the future identity of our destinies. 
I shall endeavor to love Greek customs, and shall re- 
spect your manners and language. I shall strictly ob- 
serve the Constitution, and shall surround myself with 
the most experienced men of the country, without re- 
membering old political divisions, and shall make 
Greece the model State of the East.” The emigration 
from Liverpool during the Tenth month was quite large. 
The total number of ships conveying passengers was 55, 
and the number of emigrants reached 12,013, most of 
whom were bound for the United States. The drain of 
gold from England continued, and an advance in the rate 
of discount of the Bank of England to 7 per cent. was 
anticipated. The Bank of France has raised its interest 
to 7 per cent. There was no material change in the 
markets for cotton and breadstuffs. Red western wheat 
was quoted at 7s. 6d.a 88. 6d. Consols, 92}. 


Unitep Stares.—The Public Expenditures.—The pay- 
ments for all branches of the public service for the fiscal 
year ending Sixth month 30th last, are stated to be nine 
hundred and three millions of dollars, of which amount, 
about six hundred and sixty millions, were for the army 
and navy. . 

The Finances.—The subscription agent in Philadelphia 
reports $5,317,450 received last week for the 5-20 loan. 

Indian Treaty.—Governor Ramsey, of Minnesota, bas 
negotiated a treaty with the Indians on the borders of 
the Red river of the north, by which the Indians cede 
eleven millions of acres of fertile land in the valley of 
that river. 

The Fall Crops—The Department of Agriculture at 
Washington, issues circular inquiries throughout the 
United States for the purpose of ascertaining, as nearly 
as possible, the yearly production of some of the great 
staples. The following are the estimates deduced from 
the information so obtained in 1863, Corn, 452,446,000 
bushels; buckwheat, 15,821,000; potatoes, 101,457,144; 
tobacco, 267,302,000 pounds. The crops of 1862 were 
estimated thus: corn, 286,704,000 bushels ; buckwheat, 
18,723,000 ; potatoes, 114,533,000 ; tobacco, 208,807,000 
pounds. The five principal States for the production of 
sorghum molasses, are Missouri, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, 
and Ohio. Their estimated production this year, is 
rather less than seven millons of gallons. Last year it 
exceeded ten millions of gallons. More ground was 
planted than in 1862, but much of it was destroyed by 
frost. The sugar crop of Louisiana is small, being only 
from 30,000 to 50,000 hhds. 

Prisoners of War.—Assurances having been given by 
the rebel authorities that any clothing or provisions sent 
by the United States government, or by individuals, for 
the relief of the Federal prisoners, would be forwarded 
and distributed to them, the government has sent for- 
ward 240,000 rations, and 5000 complete outfits of cloth- 
ing, under-clothing, overcoats and blankets. Large 
supplies from private beneficence have also been sent to 
these unhappy men. There are about 34,000 rebel 
prisoners still in confinement at various points in the 
Northern States. 

Virginia.—There have recently been no public develop- 
ments relative to Lee’s rebel army, excepting that the 
main body of it lies between the Rapidan and Orange 
Court-house. The Rapidan front is strongly guarded. 
Meade’s army is reported to have occupied Madison 
Court-house, and it was believed the rebels were falling 
back towards Gordonsville. 

Louisiana and Texas.—In the attack of the rebels on 
General Wasbburn’s advance, a large part of the 67th 
Indiana Regimeut was captured. The entire Federal 
loss was 677 men. The Thirteenth Army Corps has 
been ordered to Texas, via the Gulf. The expedition 
sent by water, accompanied by General Banks, has cap- 
tured Brazos Island and Point Isabel. The rebels threw 
away their guns and fled to San Antonio. Brownsville 
has been taken and occupied, and is now the head-quar- 
ters of the Department of the Gulf. The mouth of the 
Rio Grande is also under control. 

Tennessee.—General Burnside has been attacked by 
the rebel forces commanded by Gen. Longstreet, and 
compelled to retire upon Knoxville, where, at the latest 
dates, he remained upon the defensive. His position is 
said to be impregnable. Doubts are expressed as to the 
appointment of General Foster in place of Gen. Burnside. 
Major-General Sherman is reported to have arrived with 
his whole corps in the vicinity of Chattanooga. On the 
16th all was quiet in front of that place. It is said that 
the Western and Atlantic Railroad is being worked to 
its full capacity, bringing reinforcements to the rebel 
army and that the road from Chickamauga ‘Station, for 
eight miles South, is lined with their camps. It wag 
supposed there would soon be another and desperate 
struggle for the possession of Chattanooga and East 
Tennessee. The desertions from the rebel army are said 
to be increasingly numerous. 

The Siege of Charleston.—Dates to the evening of the 
16th, state that the bombardment of Sumter continued 
day and night, and that the fort was so much reduced 
that its early surrender was probable. The Richmond 
Examiner of the 18th, contained a Charleston despatch 
of the 17th, which states that General Gilmore threw 
twenty-five shells into the city that morning, without 
doing any material damage. 

Southern Items.—The rebel papers state that twelve 
blockade runners have arrived at Wilmington, N. C., 
within a few weeks. The Richmond Ezaminer says: 
‘The Libby prison contains 84 Yankee surgeons. These 
will be sent forward as soon as ours of about an equal 
number are received. Twenty-one hundred Yankee 
prisoners from Richmond have been sent to Danville. 
Lynchburg has sent an invitation for several thousand, 
and they will be sent up this week.” 


Philadelphia.—Mortality last week 254. Of consump. 
tion, 38. Croup, 17. Deaths of soldiers, 14. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 

on the 21st inst. New York.—American gold, 53 a 54 
per cent. premium, United States six per cents, 1881, 
109. Superfine State flour, $6 a $6.20. Shipping Ohio, 
$7.50 a $7.60. Chicago spring wheat, $1.42 a $1.45; 
amber Iowa, $1.47 a $1.48; old western, $1.52; amber 
Michigan, $1.58 a $1.60. Canada barley, $1.57. 
90 a 92} cts. Good western rye, $1.30. Western mixed 
corn, $1.16 a $1.21. Middling cotton, 84. Hay, $1.20 
a $1.30. Boston.—Western superfine flour, $5.75 a $6.25; 
extra from $8 to $11. Mixed western corn, $1.20; yel. 
low, $1.25. Oats, 82 a 84 cts. Rye, $1.45. Philadelphia, 
—Western and Penna. red wheat, $1.65; white, $1.85 a 
$2.05. Rye, $1.23 a $1.25. Yellow corn, $1.17. Oats, 
83a 85 cts. Cincinnalii—Flour, $5.60 a $5.75. New: 
Orleans.—On the 13th inst. Middling cotton, 66}, good, 
fair sugar, 10 cts.; white clarified, 12} cts. New mo. 
lasses, ordinary, 54. 


WANTED. 


By a Friend, aged 32,—one who is a good writer and 
accountant—a position as Confidential Clerk or Book. 
keeper. The best references and testimonials will be 
given. : 

Apply or address A. B., care of Jacos Smep.ey, 304 
Arch street, Philadelphia. 


The Women’s Aip Association will hold their next 
Stated Meeting on Seventh-day, Eleventh month 28th, 
at half past 3 o’clock, in the room above G. W. Taylor's 
store, corner of Fifth and Cherry streets. All interested 
are invited to attend, E. C. Couzins, See. 


WANTED. 
A Male Teacher for Friends School at Medford, N. J. 
Apply to Cuartes Sroxes, Medford, N. J. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician and Superintendent,—Josuua H. Wortuixe- 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Exuis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Israel Hall, Ind., $3.20, to No. 52, vol. 
36; from Job Huestis, O., $4, vols. 36 and 37; from A. 
Garretson, Agt., U., $2, to No. 27, vol. 37; and for B. 
Hoyle, $5, to No. 27, vol. 37; from Jehu Fawcett, 

O., for S. Cook, A. Hall, E. Fogg, I. Carr, S. Carr, W. 
Hall, I. S. Cadwalader, and A. Fawcett, $2 each, vol. 
37; for J. L. Kite, Martha Ashton, D. Boulton, and M. 
Cadwalader, $2 each, vol. 36; for R. Elyson, $4, vols. 
36 and 37; for I. Heald, $8, vols. 34, 35, 36 and 37; and 
for I. R. Carr, Ind., $2, vol. 37; from Mary M. Apple 
gate, N. J., $2, vol. 37; from I. Huestis, Agt., O., for J. 
Hiatt, $4, vols. 36 and 37, and for Deborah Deweese, 
$2, vol. 37; from Job Windle, Ind., $5, to No. 21, 
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Diep, Tenth month 3lst, 1863, at his residence in 
Dutchess county, N. Y., Surru Urron, in the 81st yearof 
his age, a member and elder of Creek Particular and 
Stanford Quarterly Meeting. He was confined to his 
chamber near two weeks, during which time his suffer- 
ings were very great. He was of a meek, quiet spirit; 
and was remarkably enabled to endure his sufferings 
with patience unto the end. A strong hectic fever pro- 
duced delirium, yet there were intervals when his mind 
was free and unclouded, in one of which he uttered the 
following: “ Oh! gracious, glorious Being and Holy Re- 
deemer, may we ponder well the hope that is within us! 
Be pleased to sustain us, as in the hollow of Thy holy 
hand. May thy glorious hand be around to support the 
troubled of Israel, and to preserve a remnant!” At an- 
other time he spoke earnestly of the great importance of 
an honest, humble walk among men. He was entirely 
sensible of his situation, and desired his friends not t0 
hold him; and the holy quiet felt by his bed-side, seemed 
a foretaste of the rest prepared for the people of God, ia 
which was realized the declaration, “the righteous bath 
hope in his death.” 
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WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 





